3io       ST. AUGUSTINE AND HIS AGE
The second half of the  work  is constructive and theological.    Six books (11-16) are devoted to one of his innumerable  efforts  to get at the light  which   he   was   convinced   was   hidden    in Genesis.1     The   subtle   speculations   on   creation are renewed  from his Confessions^ and the text of Genesis leads him to discourse  on  evil and  sin, whilst he labours with painful ingenuity over the details   of  the   now superannuated   legends ;    in proof of the existence of giants in early times he quotes the finding of a huge tooth (possibly of a mammoth),   and he  thinks the angels may have taken the animals to the outlying islands after the flood.      With  even greater  boldness   he  proves that Abraham did not tell, a lie about Sara, and that   the   patriarchs   were   indifferent    to    sexual pleasure, and  only propagated the race so largely out of a sense of social duty.     In  the concluding books he leads up gradually to an  eloquent presentment of the Christian  doctrine  of the   f last things'—illustrating,   by  the  way,   the  action   of eternal fire from the life of the salamander, and sternly rebuking misericordes nostri for questioning
1 It is in the eleventh book that he anticipates Descartes' famous ' Cogitoy ergo sum: It has been proved that Descartes did not follow Augustine, but it has not yet been inquired whether Augustine borrowed the idea from Plotinus.